Sweet flowers and fruits from fair Parnassus’ mount, 
And varied knowledge from rich Science’ fount, 
We hither bring. 





Singular Adventures of a night. 
aaa 


) OWARDS the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. sir Gawen, a man of some for- 

ane and considerable curiosity, fond of enter- 
prise, and insatiate of kitowledge, travelled thro’ 
| the northern counties of England. ‘The follow- 
‘img singular .adventure! is still extant among the 
family writings, and is still recorded by his pos- 
terity. “ Ib was towards sunset (saith the man- 
uscnpt) when sir Gawen, after having traversed 
2 very lone and unfrequented path, arrived at the 
edge of a thick and dark forest ; the sky was 
fuddenly overcast, and it-began to ram, the thun- 
der rolled at a distance, and sheets of livid light- 
ening flashed across the heath. Overcome with 
Patigue and hunger, he rode impatiently along 
the border of the forest, in hopes of discovering 
an entrance, but none was to be found. At length, 
Just as he was about to dismount, with an inten- 
ion of breaking the fence, he discerned, as he 
thought, something moving upon the heath, and 
upon advancing towards it, it proved to be an old 
Woman gathering peat, and who, overtaken by 


he storm, was hurrying home as fast as her in- 


rm limbs wouid carry her. ‘The sigit of a hu- 
Mian creature filled the heart of sir Gawen with 
by, and hastily riding up, he enquired how far 
he had deviated from the right road, and where 
2 could procure a night’s lodging. The old 
foman now slowly lifted up her palsied head, 
mad discovered a set of features which could 
tarcely be called human ; fer eyes were red, 
iercing, and distorted, and rolling horribly, 
ancing upon every object. but the person by 
Whom she was addressed, and, at intervals, they 
emitted a fiery disagreeable light ; her hajr, of 
dirty grey, hung matted with filth in large 
sses upon her shoulders, and a few thin por- 

s rushed abrupt and horizontally from the up- 

per part of her forhead, which was much. wrink- 
ied, and of a parchment hue ; her cheeks were 
follow, withered ; and red with a quantity of a- 
erid rheum, her nose was large, prominent and 
Sharp, her lips thin, skinny and livid, her few 
teeth black, and her chin long and peaked, with 


a number of bushy hairs depending from its ex- 


memity ; her nails also were acute, crooked, and 


| 


| 


| 








mm. over her fingers, and her garments ragged . 


anc fluttering in the wind, displayed every possi- 
variety of colour. The knight was a little 
ted, but the old woman having mentioned a 
elling at some distance, and offering to lead 
pleasure received from this piece of news ef- 

ed the former impression, and getting from 
horse, he Jaid hold of the bridle, and they 
Vly moved over the heath. The storm had 
ceased, and the moon rising, 


gave presage of 
t hight, just as the old Woman, taking a sud- | 
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den turn, plunged into the wood by a path nar- 
row, and almost choaked up with a quantity of 
briar and thorn. The trees were thick, and save 
a few glimpses of the moon, which now and then 
poured Jight on the unconth features of his com- 
panion, all was dark and dismal ; the heart of sir 
Gawen misgave him ; neither spoke, and the 
knight pursued -his guide merely by the noise she 
made in hurrying through the bushes, which was 
done with a celerity altogether imconsistent 
with her former decrepitude. At length the path 
grew wider, and a faint blue tight, which came 
from a building at some distance, glimmered be- 


fore them : they now left the wood, and issued 


upon a rocky and uneven piece of ground ; the 
moon struggling through a cloud, cast a doubtful 
and uncertain light, and the old woman with a 
leer, which made the very hair of sir Gawen 
stand an end, told him that the dwelling.was at 
hand. It was so ; for a Gothic castle, placed on 
a considerable elevation, now came in view ; it 
was a large massy structure, much decayed, and 
some parts of it in a totally ruinous condition ; a 
portion, however, of the keep, or great tower, 
was still intire, as-was also the entrance to the 
court or inclosure, preserved probably hy the 
ivy, whose fibres,crept round with solicitous care. 
Large fragments of the ruin were scattered about, 
covered with moss, and half-sunk in the ground, 
and a number of old elm trees, through whose 
foliage the svind sighed with a sullen and melan- 
choly sound, dropped a deep and settled gloom, 
that scarce permitted the moon to stream by fits 
upon the building. Sir Gawen drew near ; ar- 
dent curiosity, mingled with awe, dilated his bo- 
som, and he inwardly congratulated himself up- 
on so singular an adventure, when turning round 
to question his companion, a glimpse of the moon 
poured full upon his eye so horrid a contexture 
of feature, so wild and preternatural a combina- 
tion, that, smote with terror, and unable to move, a 
cold sweat trickled from every pore, and imme- 
diately this infernal being, seizing him by the 
arm, and hurrying him over the draw-bridge to 
the great entrance of the keep, the portcullis fell 
with a tremendous sound, end the knight, start- 
ing as it were from a trance, drew his sword in 
act to destroy his treacherous guide, when in- 
stantly a horrible and inferne! laugh burst from 
her, and in a moment the whole castle was in.an 
uproar, peal after peal issuing from every quar- 
ter, till at length growing faint, they died away, 
and a dead silence ensued. Sir Gawen, who, 
during this strange tumult, had collected all his 
scattered powers, now looked round him with de- 
termined resolution ; his#terrible companion had 
disappeared, and the moon shining full upon the 
portcullis, convinced him that any escape thiat 
way was impracticable ; the wind sighed thro’ 
the elms ; the scared owl, uttering his discord- 
ant note, byoke from the rustling bough, and a 
dim-twinkling light beamed from a loop-hole 
near the summit of the great tower. Sir Gawen 
entered the keep, having previously reasoned 


himself into a state of cvol fortitude, and bent | 
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up every power to the appalling enterprise. “He 
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he Fie 
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extended his sword before him, for it was dark, © 


and proceeded carefully to search around, im 
hopes either of discovering some aperture whicle 
might lead to the vestibule of staircase, or of 
wreaking his vengeance on the wretch who had 
thus decoyed him. All was still as death ; but 
as he strode over the floor, a dull, holiow sound 
issued from beneath, and rendered him apprehen- 
sive of falling through into seme dismal vault, 
from which he might never be able to extricate 
himself. In this situation, dreading the effect of 
each light footstep, a sound, as of many e 
whispering, struck his ear ; he bent forward lis- 
tening with eager attention, and as it seemed to 
proceed from a little distance before him, he de- 
termined to follow it: he did so, ‘and instantly 
fell through the mouldering pavement, whilst at 
the same time peals of horrid laughter again 
burst with reiterated clamour from every cham~ 
ber of the castle. Sir Gawen rose with consid- 
erable difficulty, and much stunned with the 
fail, although fortunately therspot he had drop- 
ped upen was covered with a quantity of damp 
and soft earth, ~'’-> gave way to his weiglit. 
He now found hin. -if ina large vault, arched in 
the Gothic manner, and supported by eight mas- 
sy pillars, down whose sides the damp moisture 
ran in cold.and heavy drops, the moon shining 
with great lustre through three iron-grated win- 
dows, which, alfhough rusty with age, were 
strong enough to resist the eilorts of sir Gawen, 
who, after having i vain tried to force theta, 
looked around for his sword, which during the 
fail had started from his grasp, and in searehing 
the ground with his fingers, he laid hold of, and 
drew forth the fresh bones of an enormous skel- 
eton, yet greasy and moist from the decaying fi- 
bres: he trembled with horror—~a cold wind 
brushed violently along the surface of the vault, 
and a ponderous iron door, slowly grating on its 
hinges, epened at one corner, and disclosed to 
the wandering eye of sir Gwaenjja broken stair- 
case, down whose steps a blue,and faint light 
flashed by starts, like the lightning ofa sammer's 
eve. Appalled by these*dpeadful prodigies, sir 
Gawen felt, in spite of ail his resolution, a cold 
and death-like chill pervade” his«ffame, and 
kneeling down, he prayed ferventhy,¢0 that | 
er, without whose mandate no being 
upon another, and feeling himself more , 
resolved, he again began to search for his swort 
when a moon-bean: falling on the blade, at Gnce 
restored it to.its owner. cp ee 
(To be continued. EFa BL oe 
‘The pleasure which aflects the lio 
with the most lively and ting 
the sense that we act in the eye of miinit 
dom, power, and goodness, that will Crow « 
endeavours here with @ bappiness hereafter, lar 
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** Commune with your own heart, and in your 
chamber, and be still.” 


HAVING, in my last speculation, attempted 
to describe some of the delights of Study, in this 
paper, it is proposed to consider the true use of 
Retirement. Between them there should be a 
perpetual alliance: nay, they are not only neigh- 
bouring and friendly powers, but they are fami- 
jy connexions. Amiable, interesting, and lovely 
Sisters ! if your worthy admirer be attracted by 
the riches of one, he will quickly be delighted 
with the pensiveness of the other. Study will 
give him all her books, and Retirement conduct 
him to all her bowers. In no ramble, will he 
experience more delight than when he: roves 
through the healthful wood, or saunters through 
the tranquil cloister, with Retirement on his right 
hand, and Study on his left. Though their guise 
%s exceedingly modest, though their conversation 
has no resemblance to loquacity, though their 
best attire is from no other wardrebe than that 
of sweet Simplicity, still they will always gain 
more regard from the wise, than all the pageants 
of the pompous, and all the plumage of the vain. 

The Royal Psalmist, from whose divine odes, I 
have transcribed my text, was himself a memo- 
rable example of the utilicy of retirement, re- 
flection, and self-communion. It will be remem- 
bered, that he was a warriour, a statesman, a 
man of business, and a man of the world. In 
these various characters, though he often ac- 
quitted himself €xcellently well, yet unfortu- 
nately, in some flagrant instances, we perceive 
how much he was tainted by the infection of the 
world. Bnt when he shuts his eyes against the 
giare of Ambition, and the gaze of Beauty, when 
he ceases to touch the harp of Fascination, and 
forsakes the Cabinet and the Camp, then we re- 
Cognize, at once, the scholar, the philosopher, 
andthe poet. In the caves of Engedi, he is a 
Mitre soldier, in the palace of Saul, a servile mu- 
sician, in the cave of Adulham, a skulking fugi- 
tive, and im the forest of Hareth,.an unhappy ex- 
ile. But when he tore himself away from the 
thraidom of care, the bustle of business, and the 
din of Jerusalem, when ke wandered away by 
the brook of the field, or the plain of the wilderness, 
when he retired to his chamber, and communed 
with his heart, then he formed those noble asso- 
ciations, and composed those exquisite perform- 
ances, which will transmit his name, with re- 
nown, to the remotest posterity. 

My Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Eras- 
mus, Grotius, Mr. Addison, and Mr. Locke, - to- 


‘gether with a great multitude of illustrious men, 
have been deeply involved in the cares of pub- 


lic business, as well as engrossed by the medita- 
tions of the closet. But for the fairest portion of 
their glorious fame, how much are they indebt- 
€d to the latter! While the chancery decrees of 


Sir Francis Bacon moulder away in the hands.of, 


some Master of the Rolls, the experiments of his 
atudy, the s of his wit, like certain ex- 
quisiie pe tihgs, grow brighter by Time. While 
swe peruse, with still renewing pleasure, Raleigh’s 
Binore of the World, his unlucky politicks are 


scarcely regarded, Mr. Addison was Secretary 


af State, and Grotiys an ambassadour ; but who } or the’ 
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The Literary Mirror. 
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inquires for the dispatches of the one, or is inter- 
ested by the negociations of the other? The 
fame of Erasmus, constantly immersed in the 
turmoil of his times, and engrossed by cares, civ- 
il and ecelgsiastick, would “have perished with 
the names of those miserable monks, whom he 
has derided, or those imperious princes, whom 
he has courted. But by sometimes wisely with- 
drawing himself from the cabals of a court, and 
the polemicks of the Church, by meditating on 
horseback, and in his chamber, by avarice of 
‘time, by intemseness of application, and - ardour 
of genius, he has filled ¢en folios, composed in the 
| purest Latinity, where an indolent reader can 
| find nothing too prolix, and where a critical read- 
er can discover nothing to reprehend. The fool- 
ish politics of Appison are scarcely remembered, 
even by his faction. ‘The character of Lockg, as 





cils than those of ridicule, and the diplomacy of 
Grotius, and of Sir William: Temple are utterly 
contemned ; but their literary and philosophi- 
cat works. the beauteous offspring of Retine- 
MENT and Stupy, WILL CONTINUE to charm,. 


Till Time, like him of Gaza, in his wrath, 
Plucking the pillars that support ihe world, 
In Nature’s ample ruins lie entomb’d, 

And midnight, universal midnight ! reigns. 


Though in the text we are admonished to 
commune with ourselves, in our chamber, yet it 
would be a very partial and narrow interpreta- 
tion, if it were concluded that we could not med- 
itate any where else. ‘The secrecy of a closet, 
and the stillness of midnight, are, unquestiona- 
bly, propitious to the powers of reflection. But 
other places, and other seasons may be selected 
for that salutary diseipline, which the’ Psalmist 
recommends. I[t is a vulgar errour to sup- 
pose, that reitrement and contemplation are ney- 
er to be found, except in a forest,, or a desert, a 
cell, or acloister. In the thronged mart,,and in 
the blaze of day, he who has inured himself to 
habits of abstraction, may commune with him- 
self, as though. he was in his chamber. Proofs 
of this abound in many a page of the records of 
literature. Some of the fairest displays of seif- 
knowledge, some of the finest results of medita- 
tion, some of the sweetest fruits. of retirement 
owed their appearance not to the tranquility of 
sylvan groves. ‘in many a metropolis, resound- 
ing with the din of Commerce, and crowded with 
the throng of nations, Contemplation has had her 
fil. Though a sublime poet,,in a fit of.rural en- 
thusiasm, has exclaimed, 


” Hide me from Day's garish eye, 
believe, that we cannot speculate at noon, as well 
as at night. In short, the choice of time or place 
self-sequestration, and the acquisition of the 


precious power of withdrawing the mind from all 
external objects, 
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As, in Dr. Jehnson’s phrase, I am often wake- 
fully disturbed, at midnight, and.as I have not 


wholly forgotten my boyish attachment to woods 


and meadows, I acknowledge that 1 often com- 
mune with myseif, in my chamber ; and, in ge- 


nial seasons, by the banks of- a romantick river, 
i@lonely forest. 1 havevalrea- 
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a man of business, is painted with-no other pen- | 














yet it would be alike dangerous and delusive to: 


is not essential, but ghe formation of habits of 
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dy speculated twice on the profit and pleasure 


‘producible by nocturnal hours, wisely.employed, 


and rural rambles, judiciously directed. But for 
a period of no inconsiderable duration, I have of. 
ten retired to rest at a vulgar hour, and-have 
wholly ‘exchanged the country for the city.— 
Change of circumstances demand new habits. 
Though but seldom |} wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
though the glimmering landscape but rarely fades 
before my sight : and my ears generally listen 
to other sounds than the drowsy tinklings of y 
shepherd’s bell, yet it is my duty to reflect much 
even:in the midst of confusion. Accordingly, | 
commune with my own heart, in the crowd, and 
can he still, even dn the street. 1 sermonize in 
the suburbs, and find apt alliteration in an alley, 
I start a topick in High-street, and hunt it down 
as far Southwark, or the Northerm Liberties. | 
walk through the market-place, as I once wan. | 
dered in a wood ; and while one is talking of his 
farm, and another of his merchandize, I listen to 
the suggestions of- Fancy, or invoke the Cherub 
Contemplation: re | 

But, to return to a more rigorous-exposition of 
the text, and consider it merely as an exhorta- 
tion to the tranquil exercise of our mental pow- 
ers, in the retirément of the closet, I do not 
know whether in the pages of any philosopher, f 
could find a better lesson of salutary discipline; 
It is-favourable to the culture of intellectual, as 
well as moral habits. He, who accustoms him- 
self. to’ closet meditations,- will not only purify 
his heart, but correct his judgment, from his taste, 
exercise his memory, and regulate his imagina- 
tion. Moreover, he then has an admirable op- 
portunity. to view the world, ata due distance,to 
form a deliberate estimate of life, to calculate, 
with precision, the proportion of his own powers, 
combined with those ef other. men, and, havinz 
weighed himself as it were’in the balance of the 
sanctuary, to find new causes for regret, and new 
reasons for information. 

To multitudes, . Solitude, . Retirement, and Re- 
flection appear in-a form more horrid than the 
weird sisters-imShakespeare.. ‘The man of busi 
ness, the man of pleasure, the votary of Vanity, 
and the victim of Lassitude all sedulously shua 
those hours,. which have been so-nobly employ- 
ed by Philosophers, Poets, Hermits, and Saints 
But Dr. Younc, who has immortalized his self 
communion, in one of the most original poems a 
our language, a_poem not only of gorgeous me’ 
aphors, but of the most ardent piety, exclaims, 
with more than mertal enthusiasm, 


Q lost to Virtue, lost to manly thought, 

Lost to THE NOBLEST SALLI£S OF THE souL ¢ 
Who think it Solitude to be alone, 

Communign sweet ! communion large and high ! 
Our Reason, guardian Angel, and our God ! 


——e 





AN EPIGRAM. 


On Cherubs (Heb. Cherubim) painted on a country 
church (as commonly ) with most rucful faces. 


Parson angry. | 
“ Why daub my church, man, with such phizzes gr 


Cherubs i’ th’ dumps, with tears in either eye ? 


Painrer. _ 
“ Because your Rev’rence says that Cherubim 
And Seraphim continually do cry.” 
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% Is aught so fair as virtuous friendship 9” 
AKENSIDE. 


‘TIS not the friendship of the world I seek, 
ose summer friends, who misery forsake ; 
And leave the poor misguided heart to mourn, 
Bereft of joys, that never can return. 
rom these I fly, from folly’s painted shew, 
From fair professing friends, to friends more true. 


I seek that friendship, virtue calls her own, 
ipeaks in the face, and makes thé breast its throne. 
Where sacred piety her seat maintains, 
nd o’er each thought and ev'ry action reigns. 
Where candour’s lovely image smiles serene, 
E’en-though the graces there, are seldom seen. 
These are the graces that I ever prize, 

K soul unspotted, sentimental, wise ;. 
These graces giving charms to face and mien, 

he pride, and glory of the man within. 

hese do I love ; while each revolving day, 
Gives fresh delight, and “ bears no charm away.” 

When fortune smiles, and affluence attend,,. 
How blest to share it with a constant friend ! 

When penury and sickness shall appear, 


This kind, cohsoliig friend, is.ever near, 


Heart springs to Beartz” the pleasing wish, to please; 


niles in misfortune, bids its tempest céase. 
, hile ev ry incident of life vevites, 
Ai to their minds, that nature’s pencil writes! 


Hail sacred friendship ! it is thine to give, 
Zhose joys alone, that make it “ life to live !”’ 
Flie best of blessings, God to man has giv’n, 
The happy pathway, and the guide to heav’n ! 
g MALVINA. 
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Canjonet,. 


s, BY CAMOENS: 
FLOWERS are fresh, and bushes green, 


Cheerily the lmuaets sing, 
_ , Winds are soft the sky serene, 


‘ put however time shall throw 
Winter’s snow, 


aa! er the buxom breast of spring, 
i, ope which buds in lovers’ hearts 
pylives not through the scorn of years, 
‘itself with time departs, 
ime and scorn congeal the mind, 
haem unkind, 


feez® affections warmest tears. 


} wil make the bushes green, 
MMe dissolve the winter's snow, . 
ss soft and skies serene ; 
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| Che studp of Astronomy delightful, 


In fair wéather, when the heart is cheered, 
and I feel that exaltation of spirits which results 
from light and warmth, joined with a beautiful 
prospect of nature, I regard myself as one placed 
by the hand of God in the midst of an ample 
theatre, in which, the’sun, moon, and stars, the 
fruits also, and vegetables of the earth, perpetu- 
ally changing their positions or their aspects, ex- 
hibit an elegant entertainment to the understand- 
ing, as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the 
painted. bow and the glaring comet, are decora- 
tions of this mighty theatre ; and the sable hem- 
isphere studded with spangles, the blue vault at 
noon, the glorious -gildings and the rich colours 
in the horizon,.I look on asso many successive 
scenes. 








When I consider things in this. light, methinks 
it is a sort of impiety to have no attention to the 
course of nature, and the revolution of the heav- 
enly bodies. To be regardless of those phenom- 
ena that are placed within our view, On purpose 
to entertain our faculties, and display the wisdom 
and power of our Creator, is an affront to Provi- 
dence of the same kind (I hope it is not impious 
to make such a simile) as it would be to a good 
poet to fit out his play without minding the plot 
or beauties of it. And yet how few are there 
who attend to the drama of nature, its artificial 
structure, and those admirable scenes whereby 
the passions of a philosopher are gratefully agi- 
tated, and his soul affected with the sweet emo- 
tions of joy and surprise ! 

How many fox-hunters and rural squires are 








-ignorant that they have lived all this time ma 
planet ; that the san is several thousand times 
bigger than the earth : mx,' thet there are sever- 
al other worlds within our view, greater and moi 
giorious than our own! “ Ay, but,” says some 
illiterate fellow, “I enjoy the world, and leave 
it to others to contemplate it.” Yes, you eat, 
and drink, and ren about upon it; that is, you 
enjoy as a brute: but to enjoy as a rational be- 
ing, is to know it, to be sensible of its greatness 
and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, 
and by these reflections to obtain just sentiments 
of the Almighty mind that framed it. 

The man who, unembarrasse@ with vulgar 
cares, leisurely attends to the flux of things in 
heaven and things on earth, and observes the 
laws by whichthey are governed, hath secured 
to-himself an easy and convenient seat, where he 
beholds with pleasure ail that passes on the stage 
of nature, while those about him are, some fast 
asleep, and others struggling for the highest pla- 
ces, on turning their eyes from the entertainment 
prepared by Providence, to play at pusi-pin 
with one another. 

Within this ample circumference of the worid, 





the glorious lights that are hung on high, the 
meteors in the middie region, the various livery 
of the earth, and. the profusion of good things 
that distinguish the seasons, yields a prospect 
which anuiffilates all human grandeur. 


, Catler, 


What is often termed sifyhess, is nothing more than 
refined sense, and an indifference to commoa observa- 
- tiers. 

Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosperity of 

an honest man, | am best pleased with the contusion of 
axascal Co eee eae” ene ee ae 
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GEORGE GROCKANTZKY, a native of Po- 
land, deserted from the Prussian service, in which 
he had been engaged for some time in awar. A 
few days after, when he least expected it, he was 
found by the soldiers who were “in pursuit of 
him, dancing and skipping about with several 
peasants in a public house, where they were all 
making merry. This sudden misfortune threw 
him into such a consternation, ‘that after having 
fetched a loud cry on the first assault, he became 
quite stupified, and suffered himself immediately 
to be led away, without making the least resist- 
ance. Having been brought to Glogav, he was 
presented before his judges for examination, but 
they could not prevail upon him by any means 
to speak a single word : he was immoveable as 
a statue, and did not appear even to com- 
prehend any thing of what was said or done to 
him. Being afterwards committed to prison, he 
neither eat, drank, slept, or had any manner of 
evacuation, The officers frequently, and some- 
times the priests, in order to get some answer out 
of him, had successively recourse to threats, pre- 
mises, and prayers, but all in vain. He still re- 
mained motionless, as if destitute of all sensation. 
At last his irons being knocked off, he was led 
out of prison, and desired to go where he would ; 
but he neither could stir hand no foot, nor egifl- 
prehend what was doing to him, In this state 
he spent twenty-six days, without eating, drink- 
ing, sleep or any evacuation ; and at last fell 
down dead.. He was seen notwithstanding some~ 
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TO prove that this creature has a kind of rea- 


following story to King James: A fox had kill 
ed a young pig, and was to cross a river to his 
den. By the water-side some al@er-trees had 


sizes. The fox, before he would venture himself 
and his prey into the stream, weighs the danger, 
weighs the pig, and divers chips after it. Atlast 
he oy uP into his mouth “Geof the heaviest, 
passeth the river with it, andeearrivi | 
saa back to fetch bi Ai . ogg er 
A story of the same nature the Batl of South. 


ampton related to the King, /In his Brook - 
ing at Sheilingford;-he pas Bi one 
busy by the hank side. 
mes on purpose to see what. Reynard’ 

e saw him very busy: fetching of the g 
which had been cut a few souk Ac ri 
hie takes two-or three, one after another, 3 








Aiter he had well familiarised then 
agem, he puts many more togethet 
after them with one in his mio 
cover, gaining on the thic 
suddenly darts from his 
Thig did the ear] report as 


“ 


times to sigh heavily, and once, it is said, he 
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“Che wonderful cunning of a Foe, ee 


soning with itself, Sir Henry Wotton told the. 


divers fowls on the. — 
river, and, a little way up the stream, a fox > 


mouth, and lets them drive towardethe fowl. 


“an 


been newly stubbed, and there lay chips of RY £5 A 





“The rich flowers of Fancy, with Genius entwin’d, 
Form a bouquet of sweets for the classical mind.” 


Se SS Sw 
Weautiful Ballad, 


p——-__-_____ 
*T was on a cliff, whose rocky base 
Baffled the briny wave ; 
Whose cultur’d heights their verdant store 
To many a tenant gave ; 


A mother, led by rustic cares, 
Had wander'd with her child ; 
‘Unwean'd the babe-~yet on the grass 
He frolick’d and he smil’d. 


‘With what delight the mother glow'd, 
To mark the infant’s joy ; 

How oft would pause amidst her toil, - 
“To contemplate her boy. 


Yet soon, by other cares estrang’d, 
Her thoughts the child forsook ; 
~Careless he wanton’d on the ground, 

Nor caught his mother’s look. 


Crop’d was each flower that caught his eye, 
Till, scrambling o’er the green, 
"gail d the ¢iifi<_unshelter’d edge, 
And plead survey'd the scene. 


“Twas now the motler, from her toil, 
Turn’d to behold her child— 

The urchin gone ! her cheeks were flush’d* 
Her wand’ring eye wes wild-! 


She saw him on the cliff’s rude brink- 
Now careless peeping o’er ! 
Be tort, and to ule mother ante, 


Sank wa her» voice—'twas vain to fly.!~ 
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Cie Witerary Mirror; 
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Aneageers. 


A man who had Pat one eye, met early one 
morning a person who had a crooked back ; “My 
friend, said he, you are loaded betimes.” ‘True, 
replied the other, it must be early indeed ; for I 
see you have but one of your windows open.” 


The printer ofa paper was threatened with a 
prosecution fer inserting the death of a person 
who proved to be alive. The menace was ac- 
companied with this shrewd observation from the | 
attorney : “ No printer should publish a death, } 
unless he has it expressly communicated by the | 


party.” 


An Auctioneer having become a publican, and 
soon after being thrown into prison, the following 
paragraph, respecting him, appeared in a morn- 
ing paper. “« Mr. , who lately left the pul- 
pit for the bar, has now been promoted to the 
bench.” 


A person asked a minister what was meant by 
“He was clothed with curses as with a garment.’ 
« It means, said he, that he had yot a habit of 
swearing.” 


The following Letter was written to a merchant at | 


Norwich, England. 
“ str, 


#} = This is to acquaint you, or your heirs, that F] 
} heard you was dead : 


but I packed up some 


| wool before you was so, though I would not send 


| it before I knew whether you was dead or no, | 
and what circumstances you died in. I beg a] 


j . 
+ caluminies, 


speedy answer, and remain, 
Yours, &c, 


— oi 


A Wine detending himself from come 


| these words :* 


« N.. B. If any thing should be said of me, 1 


} am not the person. 


} so many copies, was first made, one of them was | 


Josnvua Brapsuaw.” 


When the bust of Garrick, of which there are 


sent as a present to Foote. Foote placed it on 
his bureau, and was counting some money he- 
fore it, when Garrick entered the room. «So, 


}j Foote,” says Garrick, “ you are not afraid that | 


j my bust shovld have any design against your 


} money *” ‘No, Davy,” 


| whom he accosted ae follows :: 


your head has no hands,” 


concluded his advertisement with | 


answered Foote, .* for | 


Pt | te eee oO 


| MILLINARY. 
® mc 
ABIGAIL MORRILL, 


Informs her friends and the public that she fan’ taken y 
| shop adjoining Dr. John Allen’s Drag Shop, in 
 Jefferson-street, Saco, where she keeps 
; constantly for sale, 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Millinar ~ & Fancy Goods, 


Which she s for sale as ae, a Can be 
| “purchased in town, 


Mantua-Paking, 
Dohe in the most fashionable manner, 


She flatters herself by attention to her customers, ang 


punctuality in business, to receive a share 
of their patronage. 


Constant attendance from 6 o’clock a. m. to-2 r. M, 


| 
| 
SACO, June 5, 1808. 
| 
| 
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Priuting, 


i 
THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 


° 


| Letter-Press Printing, 


EXECUTED WITH 


Peatness, Accuracp, and Dicparc}, 
STEPHEN SEWALL, 


AT THE MIRROR PRINTING OFFICE, OPPOSITE THE BRICK MARe 
KET, COURT STKEET, PORTSMOUTH, 


—— ie 


BLANKS, BILLS, CARDS, é«. 


PRINTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Fifty Dollars Reward, 
eS oe 


Broke from his keepers om the 27th day of April. 
TERRES TL 
of siardand, in the State of Vermont. 
He was under arrest fi a warrant for Theft, 
Whoever will apprehend said LULL, and secure him, 9 


} that he may be brought to justice, shall receive th 
| above reward and all charges. 


WILLIAM SWEETSER, 
CHARLES SMITH. 


ae 


~The Administrator, on “ eS 
tate of Sarah L. Butler, late of Portsmouth de- 
ceased, gives notice that unless the creditors 


that estate prove’ and substantiate their claim, 
| the wil) net he allied oy dhe sort 
ortsmouth, ge saben Pec hs 


ae 
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Hartland, April 28, 1808, _ 
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TERMS wal THE MIRROR. 


| A countryman being on the Landon road, but | 
} not knowing it, chanced to me “« Quaker, 


, Mier ode gh 24 
fm te, Leniion: ie 8t” # what is thy 
s 2” said the Quaker—*’ 


ar bores. eae 
| DIED 
tation | 


first tellest } 
| meet with attention. 


used ol ke Sareted-0c east 
All commanicatio addressed to Editor of the 
Mirror are = to be funtt vitor they wil 
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